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between abstract principles horsed on the air. It was a matter of throes 
and agonies. It was a life and death dead-lock between desperately hu- 
man powers — between dogged materialists and fiery humanitarians, be- 
tween the living issue of man a fawn in the chess-game of political 
ascendancy and man an heir of a divine birthright in God. Here, for 
one, was a woman who felt the issue in every nerve and fibre. But at the 
same time what a hearty, humorous, child-loving, home-brewed, potato- 
paring and prodigally-dispensing millionaire of charity she was. Leave 
out such vital factors in the making of the history of emancipation, along 
with their reaction on duller sensibilities, and what is such history but a 
dry-as-dust compilation ? 

What sort of a man, again, was John Brown of Harper's Ferry? 
Public documents will give one the outward events of such a life. But 
what was he inside ? It is only familiar private records of this kind that 
help one to say. Visit his home in the Adirondack wilderness along with 
Col. Higginson, and the reader will find out ; yes, all the ins and outs 
of so «xceptional a make-up. So throughout the varied range of charac- 
ters whose portraits the writer paints, perhaps with the one exception of 
Walt Whitman, evidently a personal bete noire. The warts are not left 
out, nor are the sitters allowed to strike mock heroic attitudes, nor to 
' ' call up looks ' ' after the manner of the excellent wife of the Vicar of 
Wakefield. A great preacher and platform speaker, like Theodore Parker, 
comes forward in all his admixture of a certain ungainly rusticity with 
dominating power. A magnetic orator, like Wendell Phillips, is pre- 
sented with all the advantages and all the drawbacks inherent in such un- 
stable temperaments. But the individual traits are painted in with a 
brush which mixes its colors as Opie said he did his — "with brains, 
Sir !" — that is, which mixes them with love, insight, breadth of appre- 
ciation, kindly humor, and quick responsiveness to everything noble and 
enkindling. 

The Story of the Civil War. By John Codman Ropes, LL.D. 
Part II. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1898. Pp. xii, 

4750 

The second volume of this interesting work by John Codman Ropes 
makes good the promise of the first. It is incontestably the most intel- 
ligent as well as the most complete and impartial analysis of the cam- 
paigns and battles of the Great Rebellion, so far given to the world. 
The author has used his abundant materials with all the acumen and skill 
of a trained lawyer and critic and with unerring certainty, in the singu- 
larly clear and succinct narrative, which he has given us. It is only 
when the motives and personal characteristics of the actors in the great 
drama are important factors in determining the course of events that we 
perceive any uncertainty in the story, and this, if a fault at all, is one 
which it is almost impossible for an author, who was not himself a par- 
ticipant in the war, to avoid. Mr. Ropes, however, enjoyed very un- 
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usual opportunities, as the founder and leading member of the Military- 
Historical Society of Massachusetts, to make intimate acquaintance with 
many of the most distinguished survivors of the war, and hence his opin- 
ions as to the personal peculiarities of the great leaders are as likely to be 
correct as those of any other writer. His narrative is remarkably free 
from prejudice, and is nowhere marred by the bias of personal friendship 
or personal enmity. On the other hand, his desire to appear impartial 
perhaps causes him to praise Lee and Jackson excessively, and to con- 
demn Halleck and Pope more than they deserve. It may be maintained 
also that he is unduly severe at times on the alleged ignorance of Lincoln 
and Stanton in military affairs. 

The volume under consideration commences with the campaign of 
Donelson and Shiloh, in February, 1862, and ends with that of Freder- 
icksburg, in January, 1863. It therefore covers the second year of the 
conflict, including the capture of Fort Donelson, the campaign of the 
Peninsula, the Seven Days' battle, and the incomplete victory of Antie- 
tam. The author demonstrates for the first time that the advance upon 
Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, although made by forces under the im- 
mediate command of General Grant, was suggested by Halleck, and 
carried into effect under his instructions. He also makes it clear that 
the capture of Fort Henry was due rather to the brilliant and irresistible at- 
tack of the fleet under the command of Admiral Foote than to anything 
done by the land forces. The advance from Fort Henry to Fort Donelson, 
but a few miles away, followed with prompitude. The details of the confer- 
ence between the Confederate commanders inside of Fort Donelson, the 
declension of the responsibilities of command by the seniors in succession, 
and the considerations which moved Buckner, as the final commander, to 
surrender, are all fully set forth in the text in a novel and interesting man- 
ner. The doubts of General Grant ; the varying fortunes of the day ; 
the Confederate denunciation of Floyd, Pillow, Buckner, and Johnston ; 
the committee of inquiry appointed by the Confederate Congress ; and 
the failure of the American fleet to accomplish at Fort Donelson what it 
had accomplished at Fort Henry, are all set forth in their order, and well 
sustain the conclusion reached by the author, that the task which General 
Grant had successfully accomplished, although the first great Union 
victory gained in the West, was not one which called for the highest and 
rarest qualities of generalship ; that his work was laid out for him by 
Halleck, upon whose shoulders rested the responsibility of deciding 
whether or not the task was feasible, and, if feasible, whether it was proper 
to attempt it at that time. 

The author, however, fails to indicate the great advantage of this 
victory to General Grant in giving him confidence in all his future opera- 
tions. It is also to be noted that it gave him a certain contempt for the 
excessive delays which afterwards became so fashionable in the eastern 
armies for purposes of organization and instruction, and which had such 
unfortunate and costly results in connection with the career of General 
McClellan. 
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The incident of Halleck's suspension of Grant because of the latter' s 
unauthorized movement to Nashville is passed over lightly by the author, 
but it gives emphasis to the fact that if General C. F. Smith had lived 
he would have succeeded to the command of that column, and, as General 
Sherman afterward wrote, it is altogether probable that with such a soldier 
as Smith in chief command, neither Sherman nor Grant would have been 
afterward heard from. 

Indeed the Shiloh-Corinth campaign constituted one of the most im- 
portant periods of General Grant's life, for it was during that campaign 
that his great intimacy with Sherman was established. Having been 
treated by Halleck with marked reserve and disrespect, it was General 
Grant's purpose to tender his resignation and to return home, but through 
the advice of Sherman, who was also treated with some reserve, he con- 
cluded to remain, holding his nominal position of second in command, 
but performing no duties whatever. He came into the actual command 
of the Army of the Tennessee only after Halleck had been called to 
Washington. It was also during this campaign that Grant became 
acquainted with General Thomas and that a feeling of distrust, if not of 
enmity, grew up between them. The sympathy between Grant and 
Sherman, no less than the distrust and lack of cordiality which character- 
ized the relations between Grant and Thomas, were important and inter- 
esting factors in the course of the war from that time forth. 

The author points out with admirable clearness the faults of the Shi- 
loh campaign, and shows that the Federal commanders were greatly to 
blame for neglecting ordinary precautions in the selection and fortifica- 
tion of' their camp-sites at Shiloh, and leaves no room for doubt that, 
contrary to the contentions of both Grant and Sherman, as set forth in 
their memoirs, the army under their command was surprised in its camps. 

This year is also notable for the fact that it had great influence upon 
the future of both Grant and Lee as leaders of the opposing forces. Grant, 
it will be remembered, was doubted and distrusted from the start, and 
had no larger command than that of a department until after the capture 
of Vicksburg and the defeat of Bragg at Missionary Ridge ; while Lee was re- 
garded from the first by the Confederate authorities as the greatest general 
of the time, and was practically a military dictator from the day he as- 
sumed command on the Chickahominy. This lack of confidence in Grant 
on the one hand was a most important factor in bringing about the de- 
lays on the Federal side, while the absolute trust in Lee on the other had 
a powerful effect in determining the aggressive policy of the Confederate 
authorities. 

The author describes with rare patience and industry all the circum- 
stances leading to and characterizing the Peninsular campaign. He pre- 
sents the facts of McClellan's operations, of the attitude and doubt of the 
Administration and of the Confederate movements, with a broad and 
comprehensive fairness which is followed by the reader with such ease as 
to bring conviction to his mind on all controvertible points ; but in refer- 
ence to the advantages and disadvantages of the plan of operations adopted 
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by General McClellan the narrative is far from satisfactory. For years 
it has been a mooted question between the friends of McClellan and the 
free critics as to whether the transference of the Army of the Potomac 
from its position in front of Washington to the Peninsula by water was, 
under the circumstances then existing, sound or false strategy. It is to 
be regretted for the sake of military students that the author does not go 
into this question. It is difficult to see how that plan of operation could 
have been justified unless the Federal government had had at its disposal 
another army of equal strength for the defence of Washington. It is ap- 
parent that during this period the Confederate forces, had they been col- 
lected and ready for offensive operations, and had Jackson not been de- 
tached for an expedition into the valley of Virginia, could have marched 
from Richmond to Washington and back again, had an abundance of 
time to fight all the battles that could possibly have been fought, and still 
have reached Richmond or the line of the Chickahominy in ample time 
to resist McClellan' s army in its final onset. The Confederate move- 
ments shine merely by contrast, and when their results are considered, it 
will be perceived that they were mainly due to the fact that Lee's posi- 
tion was closer to the direct line which separated the two vital points of 
the theatre of war than McClellan' s. 

In view of these larger considerations, it seems to us that while the 
author justly criticizes McClellan for his incompetency and for his lack of 
aggressive temper, he is unnecessarily severe upon Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Stanton for their division of the theatre of war into separate districts, and 
for their exercise of military command in pursuance of their constitu - 
tional and legal obligations. Their success in planning campaigns was 
at least as great as that of the military leaders with whom it was thought 
that they should have had more frequent conferences, or as that of Davis, 
an educated soldier, who had had experience in the Mexican war as a 
regimental commander, and had afterwards won distinction as Secretary 
of War. It is worthy of special mention that both the President and 
Secretary Stanton came ultimately to fully trust their military subordi- 
nates when the latter had sufficiently developed their capacity to entitle 
them to confidence. 

While it may be doubted that General Robert Edward Lee was, as is 
asserted by the author, ' ' the most accomplished soldier of the day, \ ' or 
that he always employed his extraordinary opportunities in a manner to 
justify his being ranked with captains of the first order, it is evident 
that the advantages of the year's operations in Virginia were largely in 
his favor, and failed to end in complete success principally because he was 
overweighted by the superior numbers and more ample resources of the 
national government. 

The limits of this paper will not permit us to follow the details of the 
operations from Fortress Monroe to Malvern Hill, nor from the Rappa- 
hannock to Centreville. We must content ourself with praising the 
author's narrative of the actual events as leaving nothing whatever to 
wish for, unless, indeed, it be a little more charity for Pope, who, what- 
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ever else may be said, notwithstanding the extraordinarily disadvantageous 
conditions which prevailed, commanded the troops under his orders with 
a vigor and determination which had not so far characterized any other 
commander of that unfortunate army. 

The author's account of the campaign and battle of Antietam is singu- 
larly clear and correct. It shows from the very start, that McClellan, 
who after Pope's discomfiture again fell heir to the chief command, was 
unpardonably slow, if not timid ; that after he discovered, through find- 
ing a copy of Lee's order giving the details of his proposed operations 
against Harper's Ferry, that his antagonist's army was scattered, and that 
a great opportunity had been presented to him for a signal victory, he 
still continued to move with the most torpid indifference. The writer 
was present as a subaltern during the entire campaign, on the staff of 
McClellan, and personally knows that on no day did the army as a whole 
make more than a good half-day's march. Of course the subordinate 
officers were unaware of the wonderful advantage which had been put into 
McClellan's hands by the fortunate finding of Lee's order, but all who 
were connected with the staff were profoundly impressed with the ne- 
cessity for more rapid operations, and the ease with which they could be 
made. But if McClellan was, as is convincingly shown, slow and weak 
in his movements, it is made equally clear that Lee's plan of operations, 
especially the detachment of the larger portion of his army to operate 
upon Harper's Ferry, was in violation of all the rules of scientific and ag- 
gressive warfare. If he had held his army together and fought an of- 
fensive battle against McClellan, who was marching out to meet him, he 
might not only have defeated that unready commander, but he would 
have been quite as certain to capture Harper's Ferry on his return into 
Virginia, after the battle, as before. 

The author's narrative is no less admirable than his criticism, so far 
as it goes, but here again personal acquaintance with the commanders on 
the opposing sides would have enabled him to tell a more interesting 
story, by supplying an insight into the personal and private character- 
istics of the various leaders ; of those notable commanders Franklin and 
Wm. F. Smith for instance, or of Hooker, whose subsequent conduct, 
in view of the slightness of the wound received by him at Antietam, was 
extraordinary. 

Nothing can be more clear than that abundant opportunity was of- 
fered to each of the armies engaged in the battle of Antietam, to gain an 
overwhelming victory. The difficulty then was, and it may be said, 
nearly always is in the case of a great battle, that neither leader can know 
what is passing in the camp or lines of the other, until long after it is 
possible for him to avail himself of such advantage as might be offered 
thereby. It is safe to say that, had either Lee or McClellan known the 
exact situation in time, in his opponent's lines, he could have won a 
great victory. 

Again, the author calls attention to the important fact that neither of 
the armies, up to the battle of Antietam, had learned the lesson of hasty 
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fortification, and that neither made much use of any cover except that 
afforded by the accidents of the ground on which they happened to be 
fighting. We dwell upon this because, as shown by the subsequent stages 
of the war, there was no other single adjunct in a defensive battle, half 
so important as that of a line of rifle-trench or log breast-works, hastily 
constructed on the ground the troops were expected to defend. 

As before stated, it was the writer's good fortune to volunteer and be 
accepted for service on the staff of General McClellan during that cam- 
paign. After the battle of Antietam, when the army had come to a dead 
standstill, he was detached, in pursuance of previous orders to proceed 
to the West, but was called back to the army, from Washington, as a 
witness in a court-martial case. Before leaving Washington, he was 
entrusted with a message from a distinguished statesman and soldier to 
General McClellan, to the effect that he would be shortly relieved of the 
command of the Army of the Potomac. On giving the General this 
information, which was received without surprise, he remarked, " Well, 
if I am relieved, I suppose I shall never have the command of another 
army ; indeed, if such command were offered me, I should decline it. 
This army belongs to me as much as any army ever belonged to the man 
who created it, and if I am not permitted to command this, I do not care 
to command any. ' ' Whereupon the writer remarked, ' ' General, your 
friends will expect you to take a different position. They will not only 
expect you to acccept any command which may be offered to you, but, 
if none is voluntarily offered, they will expect you to ask the President 
for a command appropriate to your rank as a major-general. You, like 
the rest of us, are below the Law, and having been educated at the public 
expense, are under a solemn obligation to serve wherever your help may 
be needed by the constitutional authorities of the country. No person 
is capable of relieving you of this duty, and if the authorities do not give 
you such a command as you think you ought to have, it would be your 
duty to ask for a division ; if you do not get a division, you should ask 
for a brigade ; if that is declined, it would be your duty to go to the 
governor of the state of which you are a citizen, and ask for a regiment ; 
if that is denied you, you should ask for the position of lieutenant-colo- 
nel, major or captain, and finally, if all is denied you, it would be your 
duty to take your musket as a private soldier. If you will act on this 
principle, you will be the next President of the United States. ' ' This 
seemed to be a new view of duty to him. He said frankly that his 
friends had never talked to him in that way, and, in bidding the writer 
good-bye, he remarked, with feeling, "Well, if I ever do have another 
command, I want you to promise me to serve on my staff." It is un- 
necessary to give further details of this incident. Its significance is due 
solely to the fact, that although McClellan disappeared shortly afterwards 
from military life, it is certain that he did not do so without having had 
his duty as a West Point man pointed out to him clearly and emphatically. 

At the time of joining General McClellan's staff, we shared in the 
opinion which was then widely prevalent, that the Army of the Potomac 
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was the main dependency of the Union, and that McClellan was the one 
competent commander among the Union generals. When we left, it was 
with the conviction that the Army of the Potomac, while far from being 
a model, was good enough, and that although the national cause would 
surely triumph in the end, it would be through the possession of superior 
resources, and the exercise of " main strength and awkwardness," rather 
than through the strategic ability or the commanding qualities of its 
leaders. The long and bloody struggle which followed, under Burnside, 
Hooker, Meade, and finally under Grant himself, verified the literal cor- 
rectness of this opinion. 

The author tells with unfailing accuracy and a world of painful de- 
tails the disheartening story of Burnside' s unfortunate transfer of the army 
of the Potomac from Culpepper Court House to Falmouth. No nation 
ever had a more humiliating experience than the United States had in 
the campaign and battle of Fredericksburg, and no general ever showed 
himself more incapable than did Burnside, in the futile and inconsequen- 
tial movements which were made under his command. It was in meet- 
ing those movements — they are unworthy of the name of operations — 
that Lee first displayed his wonderful instinct for discovering his antag- 
onist's plan, and planting himself directly across his enemy's main line of 
advance. In the exercise of this instinct, no man of ancient or modern 
times ever showed more unerring judgment. 

We regret to say in conclusion, that the maps accompanying this ex- 
cellent work are far inferior in merit to the text. In most cases the scale 
is too small to properly show either the relative position or the strategic 
or tactical movements of the contending forces. In several cases impor- 
tant strategical or tactical points are entirely omitted. As this work is 
likely to be the best, if not the last technical history of the war, it is 
surely worthy of the very best maps and plans which modern art can 
produce. 

Since the foregoing was written the distinguished author has died, leav- 
ing his work, like that of the Count of Paris, only a little more than half 
finished. This is a profound loss to history and to the country. 

James H. Wilson. 

East Tennessee and the Civil War. By Oliver P. Temple, for- 
merly an Equity Judge of Tennessee. (Cincinnati : The Robert 
Clarke Co. 1899. Pp. xvi, 588.) 

The author of this book was an active leader of the Union party in 
East Tennessee during the Civil War, and the disturbances that preceded 
the war and that followed it. He declares his purpose to be : " First, 
to rescue from oblivion certain important historical facts, fast fading 
from the memory of men, connected with the struggle in East Tennessee 
from 1 86 1 to 1865 ; secondly, to vindicate the course of the Union 
people of East Tennessee in separating from their friends and kindred, 
in the South, and in adhering to the National Government." 



